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ABSTRACT 

This paper posits that it is necessary to evoke the 
development of an adequate federal KPU (Knowledge Production and 
Utilization) program in education which will command broad-based 
support within and outside the profession and that this demands a 
reformulation of the conceptual structire on which the program is 
built. Section 1 offers a historical analysis of federal involvement 
in educational KPU and offers some generalizations regarding the 
goals and the means for achieving them that have characterized 
federal programs and policies. The conceptual structures that have 
emerged during this period are identified and criteria that can be 
employed in assessing such structures are proposed. The second 
section examines the systems view, which is the conceptual structure 
currently dominating educational KPU policy. How this view emerged 
and how it is reflected in current KPU policy are discussed. Also 
this concept is assessed in terms of the criteria listed, and its 
shortcomings in relation to realism and balance are noted. Section 3 
purposes an alternative structure, the conf igurational view. This 
view is contrasted with the systems view on the dimensions of 
completeness, realism, and balance. It is concluded that the 
conf igurational model would result in more productive relationships 
between federal funding agencies and KPU units in the field and among 
the latter. Section 4 provides illustrations showing the effect the 
conf igurational view might have on educational KPU policies and 
program. (PD) 
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iirmoDucTioiT aid OVinVIE!! 

Federal appropriations in support of educational Icnov/ledje production 
and utilisation (ICPU)^ bcsan a levelins trend as early as 1970. In FY 74, 
support for the National Institute of Education x^as slashed in half by the 
Congress only two years after that key ajency was initially authorised. This 
year HIE is liiapins along under a continuins resolution vrhile its fate hangs 
in the balance of Congressional deliberation. The educationist cotaraunity 
is itself apparently sufficiently dubious about the efficacy of the Federal 
prestaice in educational ICPU to be either unable or unwilling to mount a 
stroxig prograa of support for HIE at this critical tiiae, R « D Centers, re- 
gional educational laboratories, private educational research agencies, and 
institutions of higher education with major investments in K?U are instead 
agonizing not only over their ability to continue to produce effectively but 
in fact to survive as educational KPU agencies. 

In the midst of this negative turmoil, the oriv,ins of v/hich are complex 
and multi- faceted (involving political maneuvering, lack of leadership, and 
historical lacl; of confidence in educational research), the thrust of this 
paper x^ill be to direct attention to an alternative thesis about why educa- 
tional I:PU is in this disastrous posture at this tirae. It will be the con- 
tention of this paper that if all of the field's current ills on the political 

^Throughout this paper the phrase ''knowledge production and utilization" 
(KPU) will f'C used instead of the i?ore standard designation, "educational R 
& D." This substitution is being made because our concern (and, as a matter 
of fact, the concern of current Federal policy) is wore comprehensive than 
the production of research knowledge and development products; it includes 
the utilization of this knoxjledge end these products to improve schools. 
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scene would disa'ppeai: tomorrow, they would reappear shortly , for: 

The current Fcderrtl policies and pro. Trails in su'-port of education - 
al IC?U ar c in adecuate to effect ginniricant improvement oriented 
chan.^e in educational practice. 

And these inadequacies cc.nnot be e::plained away on the basis of condi- 
tions (political or structural) that have arisen in the past year or t\to. 
In fact: 

The inadequacies are embedded in the cc iceptual view that has been 
adopted to under:>ird these policies and pro.yams . 

Despite the cmeisencies x/ith v/hich the field ^ r. now confronted, and the 
urgency that they are bound to evo!;e: 

The deve l opTjent of an adequate Federal :CPU pro/, am in education which 
will comiiTand broad-based support within and ou tside the profession de - 
m ands a reforT.-)ulation of the concp.ptual strucw^r e on which the pro.^ram 
Ts built. 

To support this argument, the paper will first offer a brief historical 
analysis of Federal level involvement in educational knoxrled^e production and 
utilization. From this analysis, which will concentrate on the modern era of 
Federal concern for ::?U (1554-74), seneralisations will be offered reaardina 
both the seals and the means for achievius them that have characterized Fed- 
eral policies and pro^rar-is. The conceptual structures (or views of the edu- 
cational ::ru world) that have emcrsed during this period X7ill be identified, 
and criteria x/hich can be employed in assessing such structures will be pro- 
posed, i.e., completeness - sufficiency to account for the full spectrum of 
KPU functions: balance - responsiveness to both individual (idio^raphic) and 
institutional (nomothetic) 3oals of a^enirs and agencies involved in educational 
IcrU; and realism - the accuracy with which the structure reflects the "real 
world'- of educational ICPU, 



The second section of che paper v;ill turn to a more detailed examina- 
tion of the sysren^s vieu which is the conceptual structure currently domina- 
ting educational ICPU policy^ How the view er.ier:;cd from the Federal experi- 
ence of the pant cwcnty years and hox^^ it has become reflected in present Fed- 
eral KPU programs X7ill be discussed. This concept V7ill be assessed in terms 
of the criteria just listed and its shortcominss in relation to realism and 
balance x;ill be noted* 

An alternat?.ve conceptual structure, the configurational view , will then 
be proposed* The nex; perspective will be contrasted V7ith the systems view on 
the dimensions of completeness, realism, and balance* The conclusion x/ill 
be draxm that the use of the conf ijurational model to generate Federal poli- 
cies and programs for educational KPU x;ould result in more productive rela- 
tionships both betx;een Federal funding agencies and KPU units in the field and 
among the latter units* 

Finally, some illustrations of hox7 adoption of the configurational viex^ 
might affect Federal level policy and programs x^ill be offered. 

The four major sections of the paper, then, x7ill present: 

I - A d epiction of the conceptual structures that have controlled Fed* 
eral ICPU policy in education* 
II - A c ritique of the dominant structure that has emerged, i.e, the 
systems viex;* 

III - The proposition of an alternative structure, the configurational view* 
IV - An illustration of the effect the configurational view might have 
on educational KPU policies and programs. 
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iTSDZHAL l::v::l policisc aw rr.0Gn/ui2 ?q?. 

EDUCATIOIIAL ICPU: /. DSnCTIOH 

Tan first Federal level policy sl:aicrnent relatins to educational ICPU 

xras issued in 1G57 a; the time of the eotablislinent o£ a national Departrient 

of ::ducation and charaed tlie nev; Departnent V7ith responsibility for: 

"... collecting cuch statistics and facts as shall sho\; the condition and 
progress of education in the several states and territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the organisation and niaiiagement of 
schools and school systems, the methods of teaching, as shall aid the 
people of the United States in the establishment and maintenarce of ef- 
ficient school syo iicr.is , . , ' 

This statement stood unchallenged as the Federal policy in educational ICPU un- 
til 1S54 V7hen two significant additions uere raa '^. One was the passage of P. 
L, 531 (the Cooperative P.ecearch Act), v;hic uorized the Commissioner of 
the United S-a.es Office of Education to eniier into ' contracts or jointly fi- 
nanced coopera;;ive arrangevjents with universities and colleges and state educa- 
tional agencies for tlie conduct of research, surveys, and demonstrations in the 
field of education.""^ Simultaneously, the national Science Foundation initia- 
ted planning for course content improvement activities built upon its enabling 
legislation (of 1550) v/hich had charged the Foundation with improving educa- 
tion in the sciences. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to provide a detailed history of 



^United States, An Act to Establish a Department of Education , 39th Con 
gress, 2nd Session, llarch 2, 1G57. 

•^United States, An Act to Authorize Cooperative Pvescarch in Education , 
Public Law 531, Chapter 576, o3rd Congress, July 26, 1S54. 



• 
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Federal Icoiclation in educational IC37U, 'out some conuejtf setiwin^ is necessary 
to nalce sense ouu o2 i:lic preccn:: federal scene. Brief considerawion is there- 
fore 3iven to the period 1C57 i:o 1S54 before r.iovinc to a raore comprehensive 
analysis of recently initiated T)-.:o3rans, 

1067 - 1954; Social T^ooUIceepinrr iucation 

A careful reading of that section of the Act of 1C57 V7hich pertained to 
research in education tni^ht lead the reader to the conclusion that the Dcpart- 
ncnt had relatively broad leaislat^.a authority available under which it could 
have operated in educational IITV. A contemporary analyst trould probably ar- 
3ue that evaluative studies and decision-oriented research are implied if not 
stated in the phrases, "condition and progress of education," and ''cstablish- 
tnent and maintenance of efficient school systems." Diffusion is referred to 
specifically and development activity uould seen to be implied by both the 
phrases, "or janization and nianaceuent of schools," and "incthodn of f:eachin3." 
There is no special indication as to the method to be employed by the Depart- 
ment in ' collectins such stacistics and facts" or "diffusing" tham so one 
could imasine that this could have been contracted as well as handled inter- 
nally. In fact, it could be ar3ued plausibly that P. L. 531 was accoLTmodatcd 
easily under the Depa.; t:.iont' s (then Office's) ejcistins authorization and was 
merely a special case rather than a new departure.^' 

However one mi^ht wish to re-examine the Department's authorization re- 

^This point tends to be substantiated by die preface to ?. L. 531 which 
noted that the Cooperative P.esearch Act x;as desi3ncd, "... to enable the Of- 
fice of Education more effectively to accomplish the purposes and to perform 
the duties for which it was originally established.." CRP can reasonably be 
viewed as an implementins authorirration rather than a new policy statement. 
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troupcccivcly, in praccice L\\e coiar;.icsioners oi: educauion interpreted it 
narrox;ly. T\^o :ypas oi: inquiiry acclviticc were sencrated in response to 
this authorisauion. Tirsi, the Department initiated the collection of res- 
ularised da?:a alouc the Anierican public school syctcin - and this function 
has persi::tcd and z'soxm x^ithin the structure of the Office of Education un- 
til August , 1976 uhen the thcn-dcci^natad national Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics was transferred frow U.G.O.E. cO the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Education. Second, v.he coCTnissioners implcwented their Iroader charse by 
or^anizinj the Office of Education around substantive specialists in every 
school subject frou nathewatics to civil defense, and by charcins these spec- 
ialists x;ith responsibility for conducting ad hoc, nornai'ive surveys which 
coraplernenced the census type activity. The specialists comnunicated x;ith 
schools and school personnel through professional associacion contacts and the 
issuance of i vBiiodic special subject bulletins. 

This pattern of activity by the Office avoid;:d t!ie necessity of escplica- 
tin^ any under lyin3 conceptual structure in relation uO educational ::PU since 
it paralleled (ra;:her thnn iatoracted with) bodi the connunities of education- 
al research and pracwiccu The Federal presence v;as passive and not influen- 
tial. Infornation x;as dissenina'^ed in L^uch the sane mode as employed by 
the Census Sureau* Information is available to anyone inwcrested enou3h to 
seel: it out^ but the Bureau does not intrude upon those x;ho arc not inter es ted » 
The educational research cor.i.:unity provided no inpctus durin3 this period for 
any other posture; it x;as itself vacillating throuah successive emphases on 
philosophic inquiry, ernpiricisr.:, and the exhortation of innovation. Mean- 
while the Office continued to fulfill its mission undisturbed by such tran- 
sitory, e;cternal events. If there is a single v;cy cO typify this eighty-seven 
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year cpaa o2 I'?U-rclated actJ.viwy, i:he i:crm ''cocr.rl boo!:rcopin3^* serves cbout 
ac veil ac any. 

In ir5/> the ^-ticht little island'* Tinally lost its isolation Trom the 
broader educational VkIV cor:ir»iunity* The xnoves by bo'h U.S.0.2» and il^S.F. 
(v;h:xh uerc actually iuplei^^entcd in both agencies in 195o) had several impli- 
cations for the Federal posture in educational l'?U: 

— Host obviously and cic;nil:icantly U.3.C.S. was forced into direct con- 
tact with the scholarly conr.mnity in higher education concerned with research 
in education* 

Less obviously, but no less significantly, lo:h O.E. and II.S.F. be- 
came eniueshed with the coi.i;.iunity oZ educational practice. The Office V7as not 
only authorized to contract with G.E*A.'s but to conduct denonctrations which 
appear have been intended to influence educational practice. Tht?^ uud re- 
sult of the U.S. J. projram was surely to effect change in school curricula. 

— For the first tiue the jcde.al government \7as forced into some cri- 
tical choice points in the establishment of educational ZIV policy. Several 
very sijnificant questions ernej^ed: 

llow should the Federal government interface with the ICFU coivmiunicy in 
education? 

IJIiat should be the ^oals for educational i:?U at the Federal level? 
llcv; extensive should the programs to support these 3oals become? 
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"'in practical political or econonic ten.:s, the phrase "breakthrough*' is 
Tnelodranatic. The new pro^rans in educational IIFU did not tahe \7ashin2*ton 
by storrn. Congress wai::ed tTzo years to provide any appropriations to support 
P. L. 531 and then appropria::ed only 1.0 nillioti dollars - two thirds of \i;hich 
V7as ean.iarl:ed to support ror;earch on uen tally retarded children. 



TJhat perspective on educational VSV should the Federal 3ovcrnment assume 
in buildins an opti;*ial operatins program to sup;vort Unov/led^e production 
and utilization in education? 



195A - 1972; A Period oT Croudi 

Only one oi: these questions seemed to have an ansx/er that floued readily 

and unchallenscd: viz., the question of overall seals Tor IIPU," The persls- 

6 

tent response was: IIIPROVElSirr CPvIEllTED CILMTGE IN EDITCATICIIAL OPEI^ATIONS . 
As soon as CPv? was orsanized, Con3resG diracrc'' itc quection asl:in3 in approp- 
riations hearings to the effecl: ol the proijra.i on ,xhools. The first sisnifi- 
cant Government review of ClVi% while notiu3 that -he prosi-aw had '^stimulated 
qualitative iuprovcncnt and quantitative expansion in educational research,*' 
also noted that ''...the results of the projects,. • did not lead directly 
enough or quic'.:ly enough to observable change and desired inproveinent in edu- 
cational practice.. This overai-chins goal was, of course, consistent with 
the Office's original charse to aid ''in tho cs tablisliinent and maintenance of 
efficient school systems And the i^oal has persisted to date. The Education 
al Amendments /.ct of 1972 establishing a national Institute of Education speci 
fied that it will be the policy of the United States to 'Uielp to solve or to 
alleviate the problems of, and promote the reform and renewal of, American 



A recent provocative paper on social science policy argues that such 
would of necessity be the case by definition since ^'social science is a form 
of social action'* (p. 10). This concept is extended to arsue that "the object 
of social science becomes not the jtenerally true but the specifically applica- 
ble'* (p. 13); that its character is essentially political: and that "social 
science research needs to recognize and operationalize the needs and concerns 
of the multiplicity of stakeholders in society" (p. 17). For an amplification 
of this view see Hendrih D. Gideonse, "Social Science Policy and the Federal 
Government," in Memorandum to Committee on Science and Astronautics (Washing- 
ton, D. C, August 14, 1974). 

'^ Building Capacity for Renewal and Reform (Washington, D.C.: National In- 
stitute of Education, December 1973), pp. 9-10. 



education. . 

Ansx/erc to the Inplementtns questions hava naither been consistent nor 
percicCenc. The early interventions as represented by C.R.P. and Title VII 
of the Ha^ion^l Defence Education Act assumed what can probably best by typi- 
fied as a social science perspective of educational KPU. Both prosrams copied 
(in some instances even to the level of application forms and criteria) the 
structure and procedures that had been employed so successfully ly The Nation- 
al Science Toundation, National Institutet; of Health, r.nd Office of Naval Re- 
sea:-ch. The primary institutional locus for prosravn support uas the institu- 
tion of hisher education; the structure was the open competitive application 
for funds by individual scholars: che rroduct \j3.s the R and D report from the 
scholar to -he asency. Under these circu:.istances the primary reference sroup 
being serviced v;as the scholarly coiTmunity in institutions of higher educa- 
tion* 

3ut not everyone, includinj the Governr.ient itself, v/as satisfied with 
this narrow posture. The overall dissatisfaction v;as usually expressed in 
such global terms as "failure to get at the real problems in schools," or 
"not affecting educational practice," or "results which don't add up to any- 
thing-" O.E.'s initial reaction, prior to significant new legislation in 1955, 
was designed to alleviate some of these symptoms. The initiation of develop- 
i.ient-oiTiented programs such as Project English and Project Social Studies was 
in emulation of H.S.F.'s apparent success in modifying school curricula through 
its course content improvement prog--am. '-Jorlc was begun on a storage and re- 
trieval system for educacional information and data izo bring the results of 
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R and D re;^or:s no^Guher in accessible foiTi for scholars and, wishfully, for 
practritiomrs. The establishment of R and D centers v;as an effort to wake 
the results add up to sonething by sucporting a critical tnass of researchers 
in one institutional setting uho could v7orl; together on a problem area of 
major significance over time^ Note, hoxjever, that these ventures retained 
essentially the same perspective of educational K?U. The institutional loci 
of the new prosrams x^ere not diversified. Attention x;as being paid to the 
inccwnpleteness of the perspective, i.e., by encouraging development as well 
as research ventures, but operationally the perspective of educational KPU 
was still dri.xm from the txtant social science orientation. And the quanti- 
tative effect of the limited perspective was reflected in the relatively mo- 
dest level of allocations to support the eifort v;hich had groxim in toto for 

o 

U.S.O.E. to only 14.0 million dollars in 1933." 

Those concerned with Federal educational ICPU planning both inside and 
outside the Federal govcrment ^^ere dissatisfied v/ith O.E/s program and xrore 
criticizing it on tv;o counts. First, it x^es o'^viously incomplete , i.e., al- 
though it attended in at least c niggardly fashion to some necessary function 
areas (support for R and D by individual scholars), it ignored other areas 
completely (e.gc , training, diffusion, adoption, inquiry in ' LEAs, etc.). 
Second, it was unsystematic > i.e., no explicit provision was made to link the 
processes of research, development, diffusion, and adoption together to bring 
the results of R and D to bear on effecting improvement -oriented change in 
schools. In 1965 with the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) these concerns were reflected directly in the legislation of that 
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Acc pertaining to educational ICPU, 

ESEA tried on the one hand to flesh out the research, deveiopnent, dif- 
fusion, and adoption (RDDA) function areas, e.3., the training provisions of 
Title IV; to broaden the participation in euv^cational ICPU of diverse agencies, 
e.2., LEAs under Title III; and to create linkage cnechanisms which would 
bring educational R and D into the rnainstream of American education, e.3., 
the national net\;ork of rejional educational laboratories (REL's). For the 
first time, by the fall of 195S, an observer of the educational KPU scene in 
this country could identify a KPU system . 

To be operable, a system requires role definitions for participants, (in- 
dividuals and ajencies)^ and linkable rnechanis rag acrosg participants to facili- 
tate the flow of naterials to the point of impact (product delivery). Both 
efforts (role definition and linkage) v;ere icade under the ESEA programs. The 
roles of university-based R and D centers on the one hand and REL's on the 
other were defined in terns of an RDDA continuum. LEAs cxperiinenting un- 
der Title III grants, were to provide feedback data to the scholarly R and D 
conmunity while acting as demonstration centers in their o\m right. The Ed- 
ucational Research Information Center (ERIC) v/as to foster the free flow of 
information and data throughout the "system". The soon-to-be-initiated Na- 
tional Center for Educational Communications eKtended the concern for dis- 
semination with such borrov^ed concepts as the county agent. The stage was 
set for a "systems" era in educational KPU in which agencies knew what to do, 
when, and how what they did related to overall system goals. 

There is surely no doubt that quantitative growth in educational KPU was 
stimulated by E.S.E.A. In five years (by 1S70) the U.S.O.E. budget for research 
was well in excess of 100 million dollars. T\7enty RELs blanketing the country 
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had been mounted by the beginnins of the 1966-67 school year. The R ar.d D 
centers established originally by O.E. had been supi^lemented by specialized 
centers in vocational and special education. An Sxperinental Schools Prosram 
x/as added to demonstrate what could be done at the local level by saturating 
a school or school district with educational innovations. Substantive em- 
phases were fed into the system as "national needs" in education emerced, e.j., 
career education. 

In the T.iidst of this scene of growth and pro3ress, however, an individual 
actor had 3ood reason to suspect that somethins was soin^ avrry, to wit: 

— If he happened to be located in a regional educational laboratory or 
R and D center, the chances are better than four out of ten that his orjani- 
zation was phased out altosethsr. 

— If he were an individual scholar in an institution of higher educa- 
tion he saw individual project support atrophy while total educational R and D 
funds increased ^eonietrically. 

If he ran a research training j^rosram, he sav7 support for the ?ro- 
Sran withdravm the same year the first graduates vrere produced. 

If he vexe in any of these settings, he experienced a different set 
of signals from the National Center for Educational Research and Development 
(riCERD) of U.S. O.E, or its successor agency. W.I. E.» every tine a site visit 
was made or the Federal agency was reorganised (circa every six months). 

This is obviously no way to run a railroad or a national educational ICPU 
system. However, even astute observers of the national scene still concluded- that 
prior to 1972 the chief problem v;as inadequacy in designing and managing the 
system, e.g.: 

"Deficiencies in national planning, management, support, and evaluation 
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are a conuinuin^ injpedinent to realisation of the full ::otential of ed- 
ucational R and D. These shortcomlnss spring larjely fron the failure 
i:o place educational R and D in charge of an adequately funded agency 
at a level in the government hierarchy comparable to the National Science 
Foundation or the National Institute of Health/' 

1972: Enter l].l.2. 

The Education Amendments Act of 1572 established a National Tni:ititute of 
Education and adopted the first explicit new policy stateinent governins educa- 
tional ICPU in over a century, declaring it to bo the policy of the United 
States to; 

•'(i) Help to solve or to alleviate the problems of, and promote the re- 
form and renev;al of, Ainerican education: 

(ii) Advance the practice of education, as an art, science, and pro- 
fession: 

(iii) Strengthen the scientific and technological foundations of educa* 
tion; and 

(iv) Build an effecf:?.ve educational research and development system." 

The history of educational KPU for the last thirty months may have little 
to say about the necessity of a National Institute of Education but it speaks 
volumes about its sufficiency to overcome the historical problems of educa- 
tional IC?U* Expenditures in support of the nev; Federal policy have not in- 
creased, but decreased sharply. Congressional, public, and professional con- 

^^Francici S. Chase, "Educational Research and Development in the Sixties: 
The Ilixcd Report Card" in Comraittee on Education and Labor, House of Represen- 
tatives, Educati onal R esearch: Prospects and Priorities (IJashin^ton, D,C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972), pp. 29-30. 

^^Buildin3 Capacity for Ren^^wal and Reform, op. cit. g p. !• 
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fidence in uhe efficacy of educational ICPU has become lower, not hisher. The 
new pro3rar.is and policies iniciaced by the Institute in its Lrief history 
have been feu, A field initiated studies pro^rani was mounted which has in- 
creased nodes tly funds available on a competitive basis to the individual re- 
searches. The labs and centers X7ere moved from an institutional to a pro^rara 
purchase system of support alle3edly to make then raore responsive to Federal 
level educational priorities and to test them in the competitive educational 
market place. The use of Requests for Proposals (RFP's) and Requests for 
Qualifications (RFQ's) has increased markedly to stimulate the field's re- 
sponsiveness to the Federal level definition of national needs in education 
and to insure better coordinated output from the system, A local problem 
solving program in LEAs has been initiated on an experimental basis to test 
the proposition that the ineffectiveness of the ICPU system is not the systems 
concept, but the assumption of linearity underlyins the system. Considerable 
emphasis has been placed upon the definition and specification of problem 
areas in which will (would have?) invest its funds, 

A Capsular Review 

Table 1 represents, in terms of seneral directions, the paths that have 
been traversed by educational K?U at the Federal level over the past tv/enty 
years. Initially it seemed sufficient to allow new knowledge to accumulate 
in education as it was apparently doin^ in the other social sciences. Appli- 
cation, diffusion, and adoption, in this view of the ICPU world, will take care 
of itself, Uhen it seemed that it v/as not takins care of itself, prosrams 
were introduced to centralise and focus problem definition (the substantive 
view) and to flesh out obviously raissins links in KPU, e.3,, reasonable 
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emphasis on development activity and storage and retrieval capacity (RDDA con 
tinuum viev/) , TThen this still fell short of expectations a systems viev; v/as 
set forth that defined roles for components in the system, linked r.hem toge- 
ther in an operating sense, and attempted to Insure iricductive ouLput at the 
adoption end of the RDDA continuum. The inexorable trends of the period have 
been: 

1, To add pro3rams which cover necessary function areas in educational 
K?U, and 

2. To press tox/ard prosram coordination, linkcse, and control. 



TABLE 1 

Depiction of Primary Conceptual Perspectives Influencins 
Federal ICPU Policy in Education, 1956-1974 



Time Period I 


Porspcctive of ICPU 


Progi^am Examples 


1956-1952 


Development of nev7 knowledge 
throush individual creacivity of 
scholars-Social Science Viex; 


Cooperative Research 
Prosram: Title VII 
of Yl.D.Z.A. 


1SS2-1S65 


(a) Problem delineation by cen- 
trali::ed arrencv-Substantive 
Vio\7 


Projects Enslish 
and Social Studies: 
R and D Centers in 
Vocational and Spec- 
ial Education 


(b) Developrjent of systematic 
elements in KPU-RDDA Viev 


ERIC; R and D Cen- 
ters 


1955-to date 


Establishment of a coordinated 
system-role definition, linlca3es^ 
centralized control-Systems ^'iew 


Regional Educational 
Laboratories; Title 
III Centers; Experi- 
mental Schools; RFPs 
RFQs, 
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A Conmeni: on Conceptual Siiruc Cures 

Thrcujjhouu this section emphasis has beci* placed on the fact that inipli- 
citly or e2cplicitly, planners of Federal pro^rans in educational KPU have 
been and are operatins with come viov; of the x/orld of knowledge production 
and utilization in education. This viev; is in effect a lo3ical reconstruction 
of X7hat these planners purport to be the way that the x/orld of ICPU worl;c, in 
the same way that scientific theories are reconstructions of the relationships 
amons the phenomena that they attenpt to e>:plain. Losical reconstructions 
are in general not only desirable, but necessary; it is impossible for the 
human mind to cope vzith the empirical world v/ithout vnodels or frameworlcs to 
guide it. 

Of course, no one expects that a reconstructed- logic will* represent in unerr- 

12 

ins detail the lo3ic-in-use, the intuitive or "natural" mode, of any process. 
The reconstruction is, after all, merely a representation or model, a still 
picture of xzhat is usually a dynamic entity, perhaps an idealized version of 
a less-than-ideal (or rational) lo^ic-in-use. 

Still, no one would x/ish to apply a reconstructed lo^ic that was serious- 
ly or overtly deviant from the lo3ic-in-use x^hich it purported to describe, 
except perhaps to caricature a position or to reduce some proposition to its 
ultimate absurd level. If a reconstructed logic is to be used as a guide to 
federal level plannins and policy for educational KPU, it ousht to be as free 
from such discrepancies as it is humanly possible to make it: anything less 

12 

The authors have borrowed the terras "reconstructed logic" and "logic- 
in-use" from Abraham Kaplan. He presents a thorough discussion of these con- 
cepts in The Conduct of Inquiry (Scranton, Pa., Chandler Publishing Co., 1964), 
pp. 3-12. 
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xrould be a misuse, if not an abuse, of the whole idea of modeling. 

As the teims "conceptual structure" or "perspective of ICPU" are used in 
this paper, they denote the reconstructed logic that planners have employed 
in developin3 educational KPU policy. The concern is with V7hether or not this 
reconstructed logic has reasonable fidelity with the logic-in-use of the KPU 
field, or v^hether serious discrepancies exist between the ideal and real logics. 
These discrepancies will be assessed in terns of three criteria: 

1. Completeness , i.e., the extent to vniich the concep..^al structure is 
sufficient to account for the full spectrum of necessary KPU functions (RDDA). 
It seems reasonable to argue, for example, that the social science view simply 
ignores certain necessary elements such as development and diffusion. 

2. Balance , i.e., the exiient to which the conceptual structure is respon- 
sive to both individual and institutional goals or. agencies involved in educa- 
tional ICPU. Again, to use the social science view as an example, it seems al- 
most exclusively responsive to the individual (idiographic) aspirations of 

KPU agents while ignoring almost entirely the organizational (nomothetic) re- 
quirements of KPU agencies. 

3. Realism , i.e., the extent to v/hich the -onceptual structure reflects 
with accuracy and fidelity the "real world" of educational I^PU. It v/ould 
seem, for example, unreasonable to utilize the systems model as the reconstruc- 
ted logic (conceptual structure) if the requisites for a system were both not 
present and logically unattainable. 

These criteria will be employed in subsequent sections of the paper to 
examine the predominant current conceptual structure (the systems coicept) as 
well as to test an alternative structure to be projected. 
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Ti-E SYST!r.;s vie:j of educ/.tional :c?u: a critique 

The emergence of the systems concepu as the nredoninant view of educa- 
tional :;?U had tvjo iiaolications for Federal plannins of ICPU programs • First, 
it focused attention on the ranje of K?U functions to bo performed - their ne- 
cessity and sufficiency, since a system requires necessary parts and a suffi- 
cient whole as a matter of definition^ Second, it hi3hli3hted linlcage mech- 
anisms amons the a3encies carrying out the functions to insure system output » 

Identifying a necessary and Sufficient Get of ICi?U Functions 

During much of the 155C^s an ar3ument persisted in the literature of ed- 
ucation as to whether it x/as the resporsibility of the practitioner to read uhe 
research literature aiid ::hen iiaalce whatever applications it implied; or \)7hether 
it V7as the responsibility of the researcher to make the implications of his 
worl: sufficiently clear so that the practitioner could apply them to the opera- 
tional problems with which he v/as confronted daily. Practitioners tended to 
characterize researchers as wool -gatherers who were too willful to attend to 
their responsibilities (for v/ho is better able to see the consequences of re- 
search than the researcher?); v/hile researchers tended to regard practitioners 
as too poorly trained to avail themselves of the improved knowledge that 
surrounded them on all sides (for v;ho is better able to devise applications 
than the practitioner v;ho is steeped in reality?). 

Gradually, hox7ever, caL^ier voices prevailed. Calls began to be heard for 
the es'-ablishment of "middle-men* positions, translators x;ho x^/ould put into 
common terms what the vjorld of research Icnew* Frequent references were made 
to the Agricultural Extension Service as an analog* Others were calling for 
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an expansion o£ the "D" poi-tion of educational R aad D \fith researchers and 
practitioners functionin3 jointly in the search for solutions to operatin3 
problewG in schools. The accusatory rift liCtueen the practitioner and the 
researcher uas not closed completely (indeed, it has not been even today) but 
the recognition bejan to da^m on many educators that there were missing links 
that vaiz^c have more to do with the divorceraent of research and practice than 
cither the attitude or competence of the researchers on the one hand or the 
practitioners on the other. 

A variety of papers began to appear in the literature discussinj and de- 
finins the necessary and sufficient functions of KPU, includins on by the cur- 

rnet authors which presented "A Classification Schema of Processes Related to 

13 

and Necessary for Chan3e in Education", irnile there were numerous ways of 
describing these functions, the classification system that jained the greatest 
popularity used four major catesories: (1) research , ained at the expansion 
and extension of the Unowledge baser (2) development , focused on the invention 
and ensineerins of solutions to operatins problems; (3) diffus ion, directed to- 
ward Che spread of engineered solutions to practitioner asencies that needed 
them; and (4) adoption , calculated to assist adopting agencies in adapting, 

utilising, and institutionalizing such solutions. Eventually this scheme was 

14 

designated as the TvDDA model of educational chanse. 

^•^David L. Clarl: and Egon G. Cuba, "An Examination of Potential Chaise 
Roles in Education", Essay Six in Rational Plannin.'t in Curriculum and Instruc - 
tion , ed. Ole Sand (IJashington, D.C., NEA-CSI, 1567), p. 116. 

^\hc reader mi3ht note the not too subtle transposition of terms that oc- 
cured in this parasraph. T^iat bejan as a classificatory or definitional scheme 
was transposed' into a "model" of educational chan3e. The term model sven in 
common sense rather than scientific terms obviously represents something in the 
real world. As v/ill be seen shortly, this transposition influenced the assump- 
tion of linearity which is vital to the systems view. 
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Creating, a System: Linearltiy and Funci:ion Linkrr:^ 

The coalescence of chinking on those four broad function areas, and the 
designation of the classification system as a model, had a consequence of enor- 
mous importance, in that planners soon began to thin!; of the functions as li- 
near. How could a practitioner a3ency adopt a problem solucion that it did 
not know about? And how could a solution be diffused if it had never been 
developed? And how could it be developed if the knowledse on x^jhich it were 
based was not grounded in prior research studies? Despite an occasional de- 
mur that things were not all tha*: neat in the real world, or that it was 
clear that the functions were in interactive (fed on one another) the basic 
proposition of linearity was swallowed whole. 

It was a small step, then, to the next logical Inference, i^e., if the 
functions were necessary and linear they could be 1 inked , thereby forming: 

— A system of agencies and agents, 

'Tith assigned functions and responsibilities in RDDA, 
Sharing goals. 

And dir-scted to productive output x^hich X70uld result in improve- 
ment oriented change in schools. 

The tendency in this direction, at first implicit, becra:ie more and moi^e 
formalized until, in 1972, Congress established the National Institute of Edu- 
cation, charging II.I^E. **i:o build an effective educational research and deve-^ 

15 

lopment system" as one of its four major objectives • 

N.I.E. inlierited the systems concept of educational IC?U - the agency did 
not invent it. ll.I.S.^s first publication in an attempt to deal with the 



I3uildLn:^ Capacity for Rcnow^il and !leforr.i , op > cit. , p. 1. 
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concept of a "system" indicated dissatisfaction with Che linear model espec- 
ially in acceptance of the notion that there is "...a tendency to assume a 
one-to-one correspondence between institutions and functions,"^^ And a useful 
effort was undertal-.en to describe what was labeled, "An Interactive Kodel of 
Educational Change;" Despite the challenge to the concept of linearity, how- 
ever, the systems concept still permeated the recommendations of the report 
as is illustrated by the major catejories of recommendations: 

Developing a monitorins system 

Stren^thenins the external T. and D system 

Buildin3 a linl:a3e and support system 

10 

Building problem solving capacity in the operating system 

Assessing the Systems View 

It will be recalled from the previous section that the criteria su23ested 
for assessing logical structures for educational KPU \vrere completeness, bal- 
ance, and realism. IIow does the systems viev; measures up to each? 

Completeness . The systems model allowed a direct and adequate response 
to one of the major criticisms of the social science view, i.e,, that it v/as 
incomplete. Early Federal programs were concentrated almost exclusively on 
research, and almost entirely on one institutional site for research, the col- 
lege and university. The functions of development, diffusion, and adoption 
were largely isnored under, for example, the Cooperative Research Prosram, 



r 

'^Ibid. , p. 53. 
^ Ibid. , pp. 51-o0. 
"ibid., p. 53. 
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!Jhen these Tunciions v/ere seen as necessary process eleiaevits in a system, it 
obviously bacane important 'chat direct attention be paid to them in Federal 
plannins* 

Balance. The sysceins perspective also responded to the criticism of im- 
balance lound in the social science view. The Cooperative Research Program 
concentrated almost wholly on individual productivity, the perfect exemplar 
of the idioaraphic approach. The basic concept seemed to be that if it was 
research that V7as wanted > the best x/ay to accomplish that soal was to commis- 
sion individual researchers to carry out Chose studies xjhich they felt were 
important and significant. Creativity, it was arsued, cannot be comnianded, 
nor can the course of research most likely to have future payoff be pre-dcter- 
inincd« Each researcher must be allowed to malce that contribution v^hich he 
felt he should and could aa!;e. Tut this foruulation i3nored the nomothetic 
aspect of TvPU activity* It was quicTcly noted, for example, that the support 
of isolated researchers tended to reinforce isolated scholarly activity; that 
the results of CT.? projects were not cumulative; and that the research under- 
taken was unresponsive to the needs of education at the operational level. 

The effort to establish a system introduced the nomothetic elements so 
sorely lacking, and it x^as predicted that once a system of linked agencies 
charsed with carry in3 out the necessary and sufficient ICPU functions was es- 
tat:lished, cumulative^ relevant, efficient, and responsive research (and dev- 
elopment, diffusion, and adoption) would surely result. 

nomothetic behavior is social or institutional behavior; x-jhether or not 
to behave nomothetically becomes an issue for people only when they are part 
of some institutional entity. The development of a national system was there- 
fore a pox/erful force in the direction of establishins nomothetic expectations. 
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and oZ settins sanctions for failure to rcoricn': behavior more nonothetically. 
Indeed, the stronser and uioire fonaalisad the system, the stronser wculd be the 
nomothetic expectations and the raore powerful the sanctions (I.e., reiviforce- 
mcnts or deprivations) that could be invoiced in their sui^port, 

Balance, however, is not satisfied simply by introducing a formerly miss- 
ins element, but rather by achieving a state of harmoniousness or equilibrium 
anons elements. The systems view seems tn have overbalanced the scalen toward 
concern for the nomothetic aspects of the educational KPU scene. 

Support for individual researchers almost disapperred between 1955 and 
1972, The small contract pro3ra:ii of the Office, of Zducaiion x/hich was widely 
used by less experienced researchers as a means for initiatinj careers in edu- 
cational in.iuiry v/ac eliminated. Even the revival of the Field Initiated Stu- 
dies prosran by 11, 1, E, resulted in only seventy-three stuaies being approved 
for support in 1574, and the total funds devoted to this research was smaller 
than the Cr.P budget of a dozen years earlier. 

As the bulk of the supported prosraras have become "non-field initiated" 
they have become more and more initiated by the Federal governcient itself, 
Thus the Federal policy maUers and prosram directors have assumed the decision- 
malcin^ function about what programs and studies should be stimulated and supr 
ported. And while these policy matters are typically advised by a variety of 
bodies reprcsentins the professional KPU comr.iunity as vjell as lay communities, 
they tend to reserve almost all final decision-wal-.in^ pov/er to themselves. To 
put it in terms of the nomothetic-idiosraphic dimensions, the Federal policy 
malcers set the expectations ("\7rite the boo'.:") while the field carries out the 
expectations, 

rnis cliift in responsibility 'or deter:.iinin3 prosram priorities 
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has uatxifested if ^elf in the luarlied increaae in die use oZ che Request for Pro - 
posal device, and pore reccniily, in uhe RccueGt Tor Qualifications device. The 
RFQ is used to determine vlio is eligible to respond to RFPs! In the Labs and 
Centers, the counterpart of this movciient can be seen in the program purchase 
concept, uhich is siinply a uay of supporting only those programs which the 
Federal progracj directors have deteruined are most geruane and functional* Not 
only can individual researchers no longer easily obtain support for their indi- 
vidual ideas, but it has become aluiost equally difficult for the Labs and Cen- 
ters to obtain support for the programs uhich they believe to be important* 

Finally, the shift is e::eTjplified in the government's dimixiished interest 
in the support of training programs. So long as RDDA functions are thought to 
be best carried out by individuals following their o\m 'creative instincts, 
it is of importance to identify those individuals who can play such roles and 
to provide then the bont training possible* But when it is assuv.ied that the 
creative aspects are alreadly in hand, i.e., that there exists some centralized 
group that has already carried out all of the denanding, conceptual tasks leav- 
ing or^ly technicrl operations to be performed, the emphas.1 > on training is 
bound to x^ane. 

TJhile some moves toward centralization were perhaps originally justified 
on the grounds that nomothetic elements needed to be introduced in order to 
offset the equally undesirable overemphasis on the idiographic approach, the 
cure may have become worse than the disease. The emphasis now is almost com- 
pletely in the nomothetic direction. And as organisational theory well illus- 
trates, one over-emph2sis is as bad as the other. For while an idiographic 
emph£isis may produce ICPU activities that are idiosyncratic, non-aggregative, 
and inefficient, a nomothetic emphasis tends to produce KPU activities that 
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are narrow, unimasinative, and constrained. Perhaps more itapor 'canily, the no- 
mochetic emphasis is likely to leave as a residue a aroup o2 per formers- -the 
K?U community - that are dissatisfied, have low morale, and come to depend in- 
creasinsly on informal channels and ueans of accomplishins their objectives. 
In the case of actors in the ICPU cotamunity the option obviously includes with- 
drawal by the individual from the inquiry sector to trainins activity in which 
he may V7ell find greater satisfaction. 

Realism . On the criterion of realism, the systems view docs not fare well. 
The issue at stalce is v;hether or not the idea of a system for educational IIPU 
makes sense in 'ce^zs of what is "out there" to systematize. The root metaphor 
for syctea is af cer all nechanical--it implies some sort of mechanism x^ith a 
variety of parts movin3 tojether to achieve some common end. Is that metaphor 
isomorphic with the reality of the educational KPU community? Is the "recon- 
structed lo3ic" of the system compatiLle with 'die "lo3ic-in-usc" of the field? 

The answer to this question appears to be "No." It is certainly not the 
case that there is some common objective, 3oal, or, to borrow a term from sys- 
tems theory, output, to which the many asencies involved with educational KPU 
are committed. Can one really believe that local school systems, state depart- 
ments of education, universities, regional educational laboratories, research 
and development centers, and private R&D ascncies, to name only the most obvious 
educational asencies, arc or could be committed to the same KPU output? Can 
one really believe that these asencies can be linked in the systems sense that 
what are outputs for one agency become the inputs for another? Can one really 
believe that there exist a set of coopera-:ive modes which these agencies can 
and will adopt that will make linkase possible? Can one really believe that 
the sanctions (reinforcements and deprivations) which these agencies respond 
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to can all uniformly bo enliSwed in suppori: of a national KPU systeml Can one 
really believe tlia^ the needed resources are sufficiently flexible within these 
asencies, and sufficiently trans ferrable among them, so that they can be 
well utilized in support o£ the coumion objective? Surely not. 

Criclcell and Tlons in a recent report of an NIE- sponsored conj.ercnce 
provided an illustration of the incompatibility between the systems perspective 
and the reality of the field. Original ly, they asserted, the systeras view pre- 
scribed more or less differentiated functions for R&D Centers, resional labora- 
tories, and conraercial publishers. Tlie Centers V7ere the only agency to 
enga-e in reseazch, according to this original foruulation, but they also de- 
voted some effort to development and evaluation. The Regional Educational Lab- 
oratories (RTlLs) enga::ed in development and evaluation, but added the import- 
ant demonstration function as a major area of endeavor. Publishers, it was 
assumed, v7ould simply receive the researched, developed, evaluated, and demon- 
strated products and engage in their distribution. 

In practice, however, these functional areas have become overlapping. 
R&D Centers have found it necessary to extend their functions to include not 
only demonstration but distribution; RELs have moved v/ell beyond distribution 
and have begun implementation activities- publishers have moved into develop- 
ment, evaluation, demoricitration, and implementation, in addition to their as- 
cribed function of distribution. 

In the near future, Briclcell and V7ong predicted, all three agencies td.ll 
perform all functions in one way or another, so that their functional spectrums 

^^Henry II. Brickell and Susan 7ong, Conference Report: Dissemina tion of 
tHE Sponsored Products (Henry Chauncey Conference Center, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, September 6-7, 1973). 

ERIC 
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will be virtually indisuincjuishable. The field will move rjom a series of sep- 
arate, well-differentiaied, functionally non- equivalenc agencies that cooper- 
ate toward the achievement of sone coLimon Goal, into a s^oup of competinG asen- 
cies that x^ill be hard to differentiate in tenns of what it is that they do. 

A second example of the inadequacy of the systems view, or any other sin- 
gle extant competing view, on the criterion of realisa is offered by Sieber in 
reporting on his experience with the Pilot State Dissemination Program which 
was designed to deliver knowled3e-based information sources to teachers and 
administrators in schools. In reflectin3 upon his experience in evaluating 
dissemination efforts under the Pro^rao, Giebsr noted: 

"In short, it does not iit any sinsle existing model: and indeed, 
its emphasis on adaptation to user-defined needs and user-choice 
o2 options introduced some very nev; elenents. And yet, despite 
its nessy theoretical foundations, it seems to have worked. I 
confess that no one was more surprised than I; and I am still 
trying to understand vrfiy," 

Cotimentary 

Rooted in what appeared to be stron3 rational- logical underpinninss, the 
systems viev/ of educational I'PU has been employed extensively in Federal plan- 
nin3 for KPU programs for a decade. Its apparently unassailabl/* rational base, 
ho%7ever, does not stand the light of empirical or experiential examination. 
That is not the way the world is. 

The key question becomes whether or not it na!:es any difference in plan- 
ning. Surely, it does and it has. Just as the limitations of the social science 
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San D. Sieber, "Trends in Diffusion Research: Knowledge Utilization," 
Alice R. Jwaideh and U.S. Shola eds. Research in Diffusion of Educational Inno- 
vations: A r.eport !Mth an A-^enda , Viewpoints , School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. 50, Ho. 3 (1974): p. 59. 
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viei; were holding Iccl; developnieni: in die field, so the inaccuracies oZ the 
systiems view have provohcd brcalcdotmc, hostilities, and failures in educational 
ICrU, It x^ould be foolish to contend that die uercurial history of Federal 
level K^U pro^rcuns over the past decade is all attributable to any single cause. 
Pvapid dicillusionr.ient vith programs is not restricted to educational ICPU but 
the systems approach has contributed to the situation by holding cut unrealistic 
nerfornance expectations as a nodus operandi , Nei7ly constituted agencies, e.jj., 
REL's' nev7 substantive thrusts, e.3., career educa::ion; and nex7 loci for acti- 
vity, e.g.. Title III of all suffered frora productive system expectations 
x^hich were not under the control of the agency beinj assessed. 

The conceptual structure supportins Federal policy in educational ICPU has 
itself contributed directly to the expectation shortfall of KPU programs and 
agencies across the country by holdins out unreasonable expectations for se- 
quential productivity and linha^e ar.ion^ the involved producing agencies. The 
evaluative questions bein^ posed by the Federal planners are based on assump- 
tions that act as if a \;orld existed v/hich siuply does not exist. The evalua- 
tions, subsequently, are negative: Tne pred:*.ctable next step is the invention 
of yet another substitute program vhich is intended to re-structure the v7orld 
as it ••should be" v;hich, in turn, sinply introduces further conflict and fail- 
ure. 

Tlie alternative is to stop fighting the world and begin building on and 
with it. Precedent to this is gaining a better understanding of what exists 
•^out there'' and providing a conceptual base that is complete, balanced, and 
realistic. 
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THE CONFIGURATIONAL VIEW OF EDUCATIONAL KPU: A PROPOSITION 

Analyses made in earlier sections of this paper have indicated 
that the currently prevailing reconstructed logic or conceptual view of 
educational KPU is the systems model, and this this model has had less than 
optimal utility for guiding Federal level planning in KPU. The purpose of 
this section is to define and depict what is purported to be a more useful 
formulation, whe conJi^urational viet/; co tesi chaz Horuulation a^ainoii ::he 
criteria of realisni, balance, and conpletcness • and to contrast the confisura- 
tional vict7 with the systems viev/ which it is recommended to replace. 



The Conf iguratlonal Viev: Definition 

21 

The configurational viexv» may be defined as a COMl'IUNITY-LIKE MODEL 

OR REPRESENTATION (i.e., A RECONSTRUCTED LOGIC) OF THE D0I4AIN OF EDUCATION- 
AL KPU. 

The term "ccnaaunity-like" is intended to identify the root metaphor 
undergirding the model in the same sense that "machine -like" is the root 
metaphor for the systems view. The basic contention is that the KPU plan- 
ner would be much closer to descriptive reality if he were to picture an 
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The term "model" is not used here in a restricted technical sense, 
e.g., a metaphor or analog from some other, more developed field, as usually 
defined in scholarly treatises on the philosophy of inquiry. Rather it is 
used in a more common sense mode, as applied for example, to the Lm.'.aje 
Hodels of educational change, the Nomothetic- Idiographic Model of behavior 
of individuals and institutions, the Discrepancy Evaluation Model, etc. The 
parenthetical phrase "reconstructed logic" is probably technically more 
descriptive and apt. 
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educatioa^l KPU comrnunity rather than a KPU system ^ He would, for example, 
suggest to himself that since few hierarchical relationships with authority 
allocations exist among the agencies and agents of educational KPU, he might 
be better served by concepts and terminology borrowed from community analy- 
sis, e.g*, "politicaT* and "negotiation" than by "allocation'' and "authority-" 
Or that terms like "compulsion," "delegation," or "assignment,'.' congruent 
with a systems model, are more likely to be portrayed accurately by the term 
"persuasion;** or "responsibility" by "commitment." 

But the authors are setting forth o conf igurational view and not a 
community perspective because educational KPU is, in ^act, not a community* 
The term "metaphor" is used in its literal sense, i*e*, the application of 
a phrase to a concept it does not literally denote. Slavish adherence to 
the idea of community as a model would lead to conclusions which would surely 
fail on the criterion of reality. The use of "community" as a root metaphor 
rather than a model should, in contrast, be suggestive and illuminating* 
The first point to be made, then, is that: 

The conf igurational view is roughly analogous to the concept of a 
community* The variety of institutions and individuals concerned 
\<fith and functioning in educational KPU are more likely to consi-* 
der themselves to be related to one another in a communi ty^-sense 
than in an organizational-sense * 

The term "conf igurational" was chosen to describe the view adjectivally 
because it (1) connotes a conformation of elements that exist in a definable 
territory; (2) assumes that the elements are (a) specifiable, and (b) rele- 
vant to one another; and (3) implies that the interaction of the parts is 
more than the sum of the parts, as, for example, conf igurationism in Gestalt 
psychology* xhe term also implies that there is no direct analog available 
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which can simply be chosen and used as a model for this particular configur- 
ation of organizations as they relate to one another in terms of knowledge 
production and utilization* To the reader, from an operational point of 
view, the term conf igurational should mean that: 

The educational KPU domain or territory can be defined as the full 
range of operating educational agencies or institutions in the coun- 
try ♦ They can be inventoried or specified both individually and in 
various groupings ♦ Their relationships to one another are genera- 
ted usually by their attention to a function other than KPU> i#e#> 
trainings They are however related in varying xiyavs to KPU functions 
and do^ or at least could, maintain a productive interaction to 
attain a comprehensive > shared social goal, i»e>, improvement orien- 
ted change in education^ 

It is one thing to define the concept ''conf igurational*' in gross 
terms, and quite another to generate from the terra a view that has heuristic 
value for planning* To bridge this gap, three additional definitional ele- 
ments will be introduced - (1) questions that can be raised about the con- 
figuration; ?) analytic tools that can be brought to bear on the questions; 
and (3) criteria that must be accounted for in subsequent tests of the config- 
urational vie\;« 

A wide ranging set of questions are suggested by the view (this is, 

in itself, a heuristic test of the perspective) but for initial generative 

purposes three are posed: 

!♦ What are the goals and functions of educational KPU within the 
configuration ? 

2* What organizations and individuals populate the configuration ? 

3* How do the organizations and individuals work in or relate to 
educational KPU? 

To deal xiith these questions certain analytic tools, some old and 
some new to educational KPU, will be employed* For example: 
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1. Previously develoned classificaL'^on schema for lOU functions x^ill 
be r.pplled to question , 

^Ihen the task scens unconolicrted conceptually as, for example, in in- 

vcntoryins institutions, the task will be chiefly application of taxononiic 

techniques: 

2. Usinc; standard inventories of institutions and agencies > a taxoaiomj.c 
rc7,roupxnf; will be undertaken to clarify the institutional <>eof>raphy 
of the domain suf^:;ested in question #2, 

As the questions break new ground, new perspectives will be brought to 

bear reflecting tha juxtaposition of the institutions in the domain in a cotn- 

munity-like configuration. So, for example, 

3. T n question #3> relationships i>yill be cxnlored ettinloyin-^ such tools 
of or:>cni2ational analysis as the nomothetic-idto-^raphic model to 
vl?w behavior of individuals and institutions; and classical or;>a ni- 
2^;tion theory to reanalyze these independent or-^anizr.tions > 

Undergirdins the entire analytic scheme, of course, x^ill be the general 
metaphor ''community'' which connotes a configuration of quasi-independent in- 
institutions and individuals Living together for selected common or overlapping 
goals and functions. 

A find note relevanL to the v;ays in which the conf igurational model was 
generated may be in order. The ruthors have actively employed the criteria 
of completeness, balance, and realism in generating the particulars of the 
conf igurational view* Criteria are useful not only as post facto tests, but 
if they are in hand apriori can actually assist in shaping the logical struc- 
ture which will ultimately be devised and tested. So, for example, the nomothe 
tic-idiographic tool was actually suggested by the criterion of balance* Con- 
siderations relating to the three criteria were actively employed in this the- 
oretical development task. 
The Conf igurational View: Depictio n 

The three broad questions that were posed about the conf igurational per- 
spective may be used as a guide to establish a general "feel*' for this 
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view of the educational KPU community. 

1. What are the Roals and functions of educational KPU within the 
configuration? 

One aspect of this question, i.e., the functions descriptive of edu- 
cational KPU, seems to have been dealt x^ith satisfactorily in the literature 
of the field to date. However grouped, and with no assumptions of linear 
flow, KPU needs to attend to the functions of: 

1) . Generating new knowledge 

2) . Inventing, engineering and testing solutions to operating 

problems in schools 

3) , Disseminating knowledge and solutions throughout the community 

4) * Adapting, adopting, and institutionalizing solutions to opera- 

ting problems in educational units. 

The conf igurational view does not require agreement on the specification of 
these four functions as stated above. It does require acceptance of the 
notion that there are a multiplicity of functions to be performed, each of 
which contributes uniquely to KPU, and that a successful Federal policy for 
the community will not assume a narrow function perspective. 

In broad terms, the conf igurational view accepts the goal for educa- 
tional KPU that has, as noted earlier, been propounded in one form or 
another in Federal policy for a century, i.e., the goal of educational KPU 
is improvement oriented change in educational operations. However, since 
this overall goal has appeared to be acceptable in the context of any 
perspective of educational KPU it is obviously too general in form to be 
operationally useful. Perhaps the question, in the final analysis, is less 
a ''goals" question in relation to KPU than a £,oals question in relation to 
the institutions populating the domain. With very few exceptions, i.e., 
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REL's, R and D Centers, private research organizations > and a handful of 
graduate centers for the study of education^ these institutions are not pri* 
marily KPU production organizations^ This is not to say, obviously, that 
they are not concerned about, or are not active participants in KPU, hut 
rather that their line function is operating the American school system and 
their dominant activity is educating students or supervising that education* 
For such institutions, KPU is a handmaiden function - a route to improvement 
- or, to refer to the earlier citation from Gideonse, a form of social action. 

The essential goal-level rethinking required by the conf igurational 
view is reflected in this phenomenon of goal orientation of the institutions 
in the educational KPU domain. Sensible, effective national policy will 
assume that educational KPU is a form of social action for the members of 
the educational community; will recognize that most members of the commun- 
ity will accord educational KPU only second-level priority, and then most 
likely for idiosyncratic purposes; and will view these idiosyncratic goals 
for KPU as opportunities to be seized upon in policy formation rather than 
as obstacles to be overcome in the achievement cf homogenized national goals 
for educational KPU* 

2^ What organizations and individuals populate the configuration? 

As noted, the conf igurational view assumes that the educational KPU 
community encompasses the full range of diverse institutions and individuals 
involved in the social process field of education* Since for discussion 
purposes and for policy planning it is hopeless to think of the institutions 
without some grouping or classification, a six-level classification schema 
is proposed in Table 2* The contention is that this schema should be em- 
ployed differentially in describing the occupants of the KPU domain for 
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particular purposes, i.e., it may from time to time be appropriate to think 
of local educational agencies as a generic class but the differences within 
the class may be as great or greater for KPU planning than across classes. 

As was noted in the description of KPU functions in the preceding 
section, the conf igurational view does not mandate agreement on the parti- 
cular schematic presentation in Table 2. It does, however, suggest a number 
of things about this total population: 

The total number of involved agencies and individuals is very 
large. 

They group themselves together for purposes and functions which 
are not primarily related to KPU. 

Agencies and individuals are represented simultaneously across 
levels so that no generic classification is adequate to reflect 
their Interests, activities, or goals. However convenient it 
may be to think about local education agencies (LEA's), for 
example, in Federal level KPU planning, the fact is that the 
individuals and agencies that comprise this generic group re- 
present sub-parts of every other group# And local education 
associations, as a further example, are likely to view them- 
selves as critical to the implementation of any policy or pro- 
gram affecting LEA's - and they will be right. 

At this stage in the paper, the concern is chiefly to note that an 
institutional geography similar to, or more precise than, that represented 
in Table 2, is a requisite to Federal policy formulation if (1) educational 
KPU programs are to become a part of the mainstream of American education 
and (2) they are expected to lead to improvement oriented change in opera- 
ting systems. Finally, it should be re-emphasized that however inconven- 
ient-it may seem to educational KPU planners, the institutional geography 
of this configuration is determined chiefly on bases tangential or unrela- 
ted to educational KPU. 

3. How do the organizations and individuals work in or relate to 
educational KPU? 
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As was suggested earlier^ two approaches have seemed to be especially 
helpful in dealing with this question* First, in terms of simple organiza* 
tional analysis, what characterizes the relationship of the agencies in the 
configuration? Second, in terras of individual ^ institutional analysis, 
what implications can be drawn in relation to both individuals working in 
a KPU setting and also single agencies within the melange of agencies? 

First, to turn to an organizational characterization of the terri- 
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tory: 

The agencies do not share a common conception of necessary or 
desirable KPU outputs. Since singly and collectively they tend to hold a 
variety of idiosyncratic goals (which usually do not include primary em- 
phasis on KPU goals), there is no single KPU output model which all can 
share and have commitment to, and which all will make efforts to achieve* 

The overwhelming majority of the agencies and individuals tend 
to view KPU activity as subordinate to their primary line activity* Even 
in universities where research is often considered to be a prestige activity, 
teaching is the primary activity* Universities can and do exist without 
doing research, but none exists without teaching. 
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The authors will not argue at this stage in the development of the 
configurations! view that the organizational characterizations of fered are 
sufficient* The hope is that each is valid and that the set will suggest 
additional analyses to the reader. In further development of the perspec- 
tive one might, for example, employ for analytic purposes one or several 
perspectives from organizational theory and play tham off systematically 
against what is already known about the demography and organization of the 
educational KPU domain. Current interest is primarily in demonstrating the 
heuristic value of both the overall perspective and the tools available to 
flesh out the perspective* 
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The agencies are essenuially independent of one another. Each agency, 
il it xjishes to cooperauc uiuh one or more other agencies in a K?U activity, 
tnust rely on percuacion to interest the coni^anion a3ency. No asency can uni- 
laterally set up a cooperative enterprise, but any agency can refuse to partici 
pate in one. Consortia tend to be uncommon, and channels of communication are 
largely informal, where they exist at. all* 

The agencies tiad to play overla.^ning roles in educational ICPU. The 
fact of organisational independence has the consequence that rnany of the or- 
sanitations play overlapping roles even though whey may be 3enerically dis- 
similar institutions. So universities ^ RELs, R&D Centers, and even LEAs 
and CjIAs tnay en^a^e in rosea ;ch; universities, ?k2Ls and R&D Centers may 
compete in development; R2Ls, R&D Centers, C3As and L2As nay all ensa^e 
in dissemination, etc. 

— The ajencies tend to have no bindins authority relationships, '^here 
are no sanctions that can be applied; there is no subordinate-super-ordinate 
hierarch*'- the institutions are essentially equal, 

— There is no function flow across orsr.aizational boundaries, occasioned 
by the factors of organizational independence, lac!: of authority relationships, 
and role overlaps. Sr.ch organir-ation selects the ranse of KPU functions 
which it wishes to fulfill and carries them out as resources permit. ICrU is 

in effect a cottase industry. 

The basic relatioxial posture is one of competition. Resources avail- 
able from the Federal covernment are sought by each agency since each is en- 
deavoring to operate independently over a wide spectrum of similar activities. 

Cooperation is rarely seen except in the form of temporary alliances which are 
often political accommodations. 

— Activity relationships are minimal among the involved KPU agencies. 
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When they do occur, as for example, in one of the alliances mentioned a moment 
ago, they are likely to be sy.nbiotic in the biological sense, i.e., the liv- 
ing together of dissimilar organisms in a mutually beneficial way. If the 
activities happen to coincide in achieving some cccrmon goal (which may be 
merely political in nature), it is a serendipity. 

If this characterization is accu'-ate, the KPU community is described 
in the conf igurational view as highly decentralized, consisting of a number 
of ore or less independent and co-equal members, who may from time to time 
find it helpful to form temporary alliances but who, in the main, retain 
their independence, shun authority and activity relationships, and engage 
in as many different kinds of KPU activities as seem to be needed and fea- 
sible for them to maintain their self-sufficiency. 

Before turning to the second organizational perspective, it may be 
worthwhile to pause for a moment to reflect on the implications of this 
characterization for Federal planning. The basic argument of the configura- 
tional view is that what has preceded represents "the way it is" for the 
participants in educational KPU and that these characterizations ought to 
be viewed as givens which modify Federal policy rather than the reverse. If 
this seems to be an unnecessarily non- interventionist view of the world, the 
reason underlying it is that this structure is serving primarily non-KPU 
goals and functions and it will not restructure itself or be restructured 
for the convenience or systematization of a handmaiden goal or set of activ- 
ities. This point is being overdrawn for illustrative purposes, i.e., ob- 
viously there are structural changes that can be achieved through Federal 
policies for educational KPJ that will be useful and still consistent with 
the overall demography and organizational structure of the territory, but 
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the planner should assume that these tjill be, at best, incremental and 
evolutionary, leaving the basic structure much as it is currently, 

A second perspective that can be employed usefully in examining the 
relationships, both institutional and individual, that exist withir. c'.-.a educa- 
tional KPU community is the nomothetic-idiographic model proposed first by 
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Getzels and Cuba. This model noted that individual (actor) behavior in an 
organization is a function of two sets of forces: the need -dispositions of 
the particular actor whc rn.ay happen to fill a role in the organization and 
the role-expectations which the organization sets for the role which he fills. 
The former dimension is a function of individual personality, and is termed 
the idiographic dimension; while the latter dimension is a function of 
organizational goals and processes and is termed the nomothetic dimension. 
Organizations exist for some purpose, and organizational roles are defined 
in tjays that interlock in order to achieve that purpose most effectively. 
An organization that insists on rigid adherence to institutional role expec- 
tations may be said to operate nomothetical ly, while one which allox^s its 
actors wide latitude in interpreting their roles may be said to operate idio- 
graphically. Getzels tnd Cuba recommended a middle path, termed by them 
"transactional ism," which is described as organizationally effective and in- 
dividually fulfilling. 

The amount of self -actualization or self-fulfillment possible to an 
individual actor is a function of the extent to which the institution in 
«7hi.ch he works is idiographically oriented. Conversely, the extent to which 
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J. W. Getzels and E.G. Cuba, "Social Behavior and The Administrative 
Process School Review 65GJinter, 1957): 423-41. 
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organizational goals are fully and effectively aiet is a function of the extent 
to vjhich the organization is nomothetical ly oriented. In the reel world, 
compromises are necessary on both sides. 0:^ the one hand, an organization 
that does not make some nomothetic demands is likely Co founder seriously 
in achieving its objectives. On the other hand, an organization, especially 
one that depends largely on the creative behavior of individuals as KPU 
organizations are likely to, must also give its personnel some freedom to 
direct themselves, lest they become dissatisfied, uncreative, and inefficient. 

Historically the educational KPU community was substantially idio- 
graphic in its orientation (the social science view undergirding the CRP); 
but the move to a systems view introduced such a strong nomothetic orienta* 
tion that the small field initiated studies program of NIE is almost the 
lone remaining bastion of idiographic organizational design. 

This strong nomothetic orientation has consequences at three levels. 
First, thinking in terms of the individual professional in a KPU agency, 
he has little freedom to move in ways which he thinks are important. The 
program he works on is probably supported under a program purchase option, 
or awarded via the RFP route; its major characteristics are those which 
Federal program directors believe to have high priority. His greatest burst 
of creativity comes at the time when he writes the proposal in response to 
the RFP; here he has a constricted opportunity to influence the nature of 
his work for the remainder of the contract period. 

Second, but equally important, the nomothetic orientation has an 
analogous impact on organizations as well as individuals. Within the oveiL^all 
systems framework, a single REL, or university, or LEA, or private research 
agency is struggling to maintain its identity and assert its goals against 
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the nomothetic demands of the system* If there is no room within the sys* 
tem for an REL to establish and work on goals of its own as an institution^ 
or if organizational roles are defined so tightly as to eliminate organiza* 
tions from some function areas altogether^ the consequence for the organi* 
zation qua organization T;ill be similar to that noted earlier for the indivi* 
dual within an organization^ i.e., it will become dissatisf ied^ uncreative^ 
and inefficient - the system will have smothered one of its means of pro- 
duction* 

Finally the conf igux.» tii nal vieW) in nomothetic-idiographic terms, 
searches for the transactional state of organizational balance described by 
Getzels and Cuba* Recognizing the need to pay attention to goals of educa^ 
tional KPU productivity which transcend the aspirations and goals of indi- 
viduals and individual organizations and agencies, it also suggests that 
the achievement of these individual goals, at least in part, is a sine qua 
non to the attainment of broader goals* 

Testing the Configura tional View 

Throughout this paper three criteria have been espoused as appropriate 
for judging the utility of an educational KPU conceptual frauev;or!: or re- 
constructed logic: completeness, balance, and realism* In Section II> 
these criteria were applied intensively to an analysis of the systems view, 
and more briefly, to the social science view of educational KPU* It is 
time now to inquire how well the configura tional view measures up on these 
same criteria* 

Completeness > This criterion has been defined as the degree to which 
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a conceptual framework takes account of the full range of educational KPU 
functions* This criterion was not \^ell met by the social science vie\<t (in- 
deed, failure on this criterion was perhaps the major reason for abandoning 
that particular reconstructed logic), and the systems view was adopted, 
among other reasons, because it responded to this criterion so well. 

The conf igurational view, developed in full cognizance of the failure 
of the social science view and the subsequent success of the systems view on 
completeness, was intended from the beginning to embrace the full range of 
KPU functions* The conf igurational view thus meets the criterion almost as 
a matter of definition, i.e., concern for completeness vjas built into the 
view at the level of an underglrding assumption. 

Balance . ITiis criterion has been defined as the extent to which the 
conceptual structure is responsive to both individual and institutional goals 
of agencies involved in educational KPU. As noted in the previous section 
this is actually a three level concern for responsiveness: (1) the indivi- 
dual in the organization; (2) the organization as a discrete entity in the 
KPU community, and (3) the goals of the educational KPU community as a 
whole. The social science view failed obviously on this criterion because 
of its almost sole emphasis on the individual. The systems view reacted 
(overreacted) to this criticism by imposing nomothetic demands which not 
only cut most individuals off from KPU support but even blocked the organ- 
izational-actualization of the goals of individual KPU agencies. 

The conf igurational view is an obvious reaction to both these for- 
mer positions. It takes the posture that neither an extreme nomothetic or 
idiographic view is appropriate, but that what is needed is a middle-course 
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or transactional view. By definition, chen, this view expresses direct 
concern for the criterion of balance and, as was noted at the conclusion 
of the previous section, recognizes the need to build KPU policy and pro- 
grams which have comprehensive goals stated and implemented in such a way 
that individual and Individual organization goals can be achieved siraul- 
taneously* This position would not argue, of course, that there must be a 
s^HRlft overall educational KPU structure that is responsive to both nomo- 
the tic and idiographic factors; it would argue, however, that there must 
be elements present in the Federal plan responsive to each, and that the 
Federal plan must be sufficiently flexible to allow some ''play" back and 
forth between nomothetic and idiographic factors as civcumstances (e.g., 
the politics of financing) permit or demand. It would surely be just as 
disastrous to insist on an ''inflexible," total transactional position as 
to require inflexible nomothetic or Idiographic postures. 

Realism . This criterion has been defined as the extent to which a 
conceptual view reflects with fidelity the "real world" elements and condi- 
tions of educational KPU. The social science view failed on this criterion 
because it effectively ignored all functions except research and all insti- 
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The term transactional should not be interpreted literally as a 
middle course. No implication of unswerving "hewing of the line" is intend- 
ed. The transactional K.PU policy maker will at some times take a fairly 
firm nomothetic line and at others a very relaxed idiographic line, depen- 
ding on circumstances. Transactional administration calls for a sensitive 
administrator who can sense which posture is more appropriate at any given 
time and can respond accordingly. It also calls for an administrator who 
can tolerate ambiguities and take risks. There are few risks and no ^^mbi- 
guities involved in always administering "by the book" or In always letting 
the "team have its way". 



tutional settings except universities^ i.e.) it did not describe the 
geography of the territory. The systems vie\^ x^as rejected because it made 
unrealistic assumptions about the nature of the educational KPU agencies 
involved and about the kind and degree of functional relationships exis- 
ting ciT.onz them. 

Someone other than the current authors would actually have to make 
the judgment that the conf igurational view failed in this criterion area 
since it was obviously -he intent to generate a realistic view of the world 
of educational KPU by means of the conf igurational approach. As a matter of 
fact, a critical foundation for the view is its willingness to accept the 
domain on its own terms (and work from that vantage point to generate policy 
and program) rather than to construct an idealized model which makes assump- 
tions about how things ought to be. 

It is of course possible that the stress on realism has within it 
the essential weakness or inadequacy of the conf igurational view. The 
point has been made repeatedly that the emergence of the systems view 
can be accounted for on the grounds that it represented a useful reaction 
to the earlier social science model; the difficulty with the systems 
view, it has been asserted, is that it represented an over -reaction and the 
cure became worse than the disease. Similarly, it is possible that the 
appeal of the conf igurational view rests on its apparent utility as a 
reaction to the faults of the systems view; it may also turn out to be 
an ov3^'-:re^.c':ion. 

The most likely direction of such an o /or-rccccion seems to* fall alons 
the realism dimension. If the systems model is too much 
and makes too many demands or assumptions about what the world of educa- 



tional KPU should be like, the conf igurational view may tend too far In 
the other direction. But of course no one can deal with reality entirely 
on its own terms; reality is too intransigent and complex for that* At- 
tempting to deal with reality in its infinite detail must finally be self- 
defeating. 

On the other hand, the insistence of the conf igurational view that 
educational KPU planning must begin with the world of educational KPU as it 
is should not be understood to mean that planning must forever take that 
world on those present terms. As was noted earlier, some Incremental chan* 
ges are undoubtedly feasible and desirable so long as the planner does not 
assume that a domain organized primarily for non-KPU goals will be restruc- 
tured to KPU ends. But the brightest hope for change within the conf igura- 
tional view is indirect (although not necessarily serendipitous or unantici- 
pated) change. If the individual and institutional members of the domain 
are provided with an opportunity to participate in KPU functions on terms 
consistent with (or at least not in direct conflict with) their own goals 
and ne^ds^ the relationship of KPU to the performance of their competing 
line functions may well change over time, and the centrality of KPU to 
educational operations may, In turn, open up new KPU policy and program pos- 
sibilities * and ultimately nev} configurations. 

Contrasting the Conf Igurational and Systems Vlevrs 

Since this paper has hammered away at the proposition that policy 
In educational KPU shoald derive from a conf Igurational rather than a systems 
view it is almost necessary to make as explicit and specific as possible. 
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the distinction bet\?een the views on those factors especially relevant to 
KPU planning* Since these factors have already been touched upon in pre* 
ceding portions of this paper » what remains to be done is to bring them 
into a single, contrsstive analysis. In the interest of avoiding redundancy, 
this contrastive analysis will be made in summary form with a few illus- 
trations inserted to bolster the argument. 

The key factors to be considered are arrayed in Table 3, The 
table lists the factors and, in a word or two, characterizes the position 
likely to be taken on each factor by employing the competing views. 

Let us, then, couiment briefly on the ten factors: 

1. Structure • perceived as centralized in the systems view (SV) but 
decentralized in the conf igurational view (CV). An SV which insists that 
single system outputs are the evaluative base for success or failure must 
assume the centralized placement and control of planning, design, and pro- 
gram administration functions (even, for example, to the level of RFPs and 
HJQs). CV could not only tolerate but would suggest (1) participatory 
planning, (2) decentralized design, and (3) flexible administration. Since 
the outputs x^ould be differential, and the evaluation v;ould be based upon 
multiple program outputs, assumptions of centralization uould be deemphasized. 

2. Functions - perceived as linked and sequential within SV; in- 
dependent and disconnected within CV. Conversion to a program purchase 
policy for labs and centers is an obvious SV exaiaple^ Since the output of 
one agency is linked as the input of another the former needs to be speci- 
fied to the first agency by the planner so that the latter is available for 
use by the second agency. The CV obviously does not argue against or dis- 
courage linkages or connections but simply recognizes that the maintenance 
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of formal function linkages on a per.nanent basis fMes in the face of the 
actual agency organization and can be maintained only artificially, i.e., 
vjith the stimulation of external funds and for the duration of these funds. 
The CV would suggest strengthening the function areas on an intra-institu- 
tional basis, e.g., through forms of institutional support, to establish the 
conditions under which functional linkages are likely to emerge ^nd sustain 
themselves for at least the duration of joint problemsolving ventures. 

3. Roles - perceived as discrete in SV; overlapping in CV. This 
characteristic of SV was illustrated earlier in the paper by the examples 
cited from Brickell and Wong, and Sieber. Obviously the original defini- 
tion of REL-R and D center functions and the assumptions underlying prac- 
titioner use of ERIC assumed discrete roles which were denied by the actors 
and agencies. CV wou • i suggest the design of national level programs that 
would allow agencies and individuals to obtain support for KPU functions 
they are able and willing to carry out and to develop KPU capacity that 
would enhance the breadth of their KPU roles. 

4. Agency Status - perceived as hierarchical in SV; co-equal in CV. 
Mo matter how they are sugar-coated, value and structural assumptions dis- 
tasteful to participating KPU agencies have been made by the SV. The LEAs 
are mere adopting agencies in a systems view. There is no way for a "target 
system'- to hold the same position on a value scale of creativity as ''the 
creator." The heavy-handed monitoring of the central system (NCERD and NIE) 
v;hich has included even basic goal alteration by the central agency makes 
clear that the structural hierarchy exists at least in the minds and acts of 
central planners. But as CV has pointed out, the hierarchical assumption 
is, in fact, a KPU invention. Except in the case of agencies explicitly 



created by the Fedaral government for educational KPU, or those agencies 
xchich must temporarily relate to the govern.nent because they haopen to have 
a funded project, the meiAbers of the ICPU coinmunity co-e::ist in that commun- 
ity on their own terms • National policy must recognize this fact and pro- 
vide support for co-ec^uals that may eventually become partners if their 
worth is not threatened* The only Federal agency posture that vill sustain 
itself over time is one that is collegial rather than contractual* 

5* Goal Orientation - perceived as knox^n and shared by SV; emergent 
and idiosyncratic by CV* This, of course, if an essential distinction* 
Unless the goal is knovm and shared the SV makes no sense at all - whoever 
designed a system for ambiguous output? But the evidence that the goal 3 of 
KPU are emergent in a scientific sense (we truly do not know what v;e do not 
know) and even in a social action sense (why else does each new director, 
secretary, and commissioner insist on the necessity of discretionary funds 
to wrestle with contemporary national needs?) is overwhelming. Equally as 
compelling in the CV are the diversity of agency goals for KS\}. Anyone 
familiar with the KPU goals of an LEA, on the one hand, and the goals of a 
graduate center of study in education on the other, knows that the Federal 
KPU policy must assume and build upon both goal diversity and goal redefini- 
tion if the coinmunity member agencies are to be encouraged to develop and 
participate in KPU programs* The NEA cannot and will not, for example, sup- 
port KPU policy which assumes that LEA goals for KPU do not involve the 
local education association as x;ell as the formal LEA* 

6. KPU Orientation - perceived as primary in SV; peripheral in CV* 
Hard as it is for the KPU planner to face the fact, the line function of 
most commtinlty members is 'keeping school." As Sieber pointed out in the 
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earlier cited example, a KPU inforraation system that assumes the practitiontr 
is ready and waiting for access to the system will fail. If, conversely, 
one recognized, as in CV, that the practitioner's major energies will be 
devoted to his primary operational problems, the results of the Multi- 
state Program are less difficult to interpret. Federal policy for KPU 
under a CV would recognize the primary orientation of the agency and attempt 
to fit KPU to the orientation rather than twisting the orientation to fit 
the requirements of KFU output. 

7. Authorit y Responsibility - perceived as delegated in SV; negotia- 
ted by CV. The structural assumptions of SV noted earlier in this section 
necessitate a pattern of authority-responsibility delegation inconsistent 
with the facts of the KPU community. This leads to such absurdities, for 
example, as evaluating RELs on the basis of effecting change in schools 
through the use of their products while contracting with them to produce 
products. The underlying assumption that they can either force or control 
product use by the "target system'= is the logical extension of a non-exis- 
tent structure. The concept of negotiation to create the conditions re- 
quired for KPU functions that bridge agency groupings is not only consis- 
tent with the real world of KPU but consonant with the emerging pattern of 
inter-agency development in the country. 

8. Motivation - perceived as extrinsic by SV; intrinsic by CV. 
What, in the end analysis, will establish commitment by KPU cororaunlty mem- 
bers? SV has assumed that motivation can be created extrinsically regard- 
less of the primary mission of the agency; an assumption belied by the oft- 
cited experience of experimental programs collapsing as soon as external 
funds are withdrawn. Conversely, CV would insist on the integrity of the 
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KPU prograin and the local agency functions and goals. For so long as 
members of the KPU community are forced to abandon local needs to fit into 
KPU programs* KPU will remain peripheral to education in this country. 

9. Institutional Behavior - perceived by SV as nomothetic; by CV 

as transactional. An SV must assume arrogation of the priority setting func- 
tion to a central agency for the establishment of content areas for study 
and development, through the design of studies and projects In the areas, 
even to the methodological approaches to the studies. And that is where 
SV has led the ICPU coir.munity over the past ten years with the initiation of 
closely monitored RFPc, program purchase policies, RFOs, etc. CV does not 
assuviie there are no priorities beyond those of Individuals and individual 
institutions but would, for example, applaud the re-inltiation of the field- 
initiated studies program and would attempt to invent similar field-Initia- 
ted structures responsive to the aspirations of Individual agencies as well 
as individuals. Inter-agency, goal-oriented efforts would be negotiated 
with the KPU community broadly represented. 

10, Interaction - percelvec'. by SV as synergistic and permanent; by 
CV as symbiotic and temporary. SV needs to argue that the overall Impact 
of the design is to restructure the relationships among agencies so that a 
productive flov? of products through a variety of processes to higher pro- 
ductive output will be achieved. But quite obviously, as CV v;ould suggest, 
the creative and productive linkages and partnerships that have emerged in 
educatlouil KPU have been temporary systems, e.g., the permanent linkage 
design for Labs and Centers never made It off the ground but the conjoining 
of the Individually Prescribed Instruction program of the R and D Center at 
the University of Pittsburgh and the dissemination pro gram of Research for 
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Better Schools , Inc» x;as useful for both agencies and for the consortia of 
participating schools. CV :;ould assume a National policy fostering the 
development of teniporary systeras. 

It is possible to distinguish the conf Iguratlonal and systems viex^s 
in another x^ay suggested by Table 3 but. not nade explicit in it-, and^'that is 
the posture to be taken in vlex^ of the reality x^lth x^hlch KFU planners are 
faced. Undoubtedly , even the most avid of the systems advocates and plan* 
ners are ax^are that the ideal represented in the SV model of the KPU world 
has not been realized and is not congruent x^ith the extant xaorld of educa- 
tional KPU. They too would be forced to agree that KPU agencies are not 
linked organizationally and functionally; that for many of them, KPU is 
not a central function; that in many cases these agencies are competitors 
and not cooperators; and so on. The point being made here has to do with 
the posture that would likely be taken by either a systems proponent or a 
conf Iguratlonlst given such a level of ax^areness of the real world. 

The systems proponent x>;ould regard such non-systems characteristics 
as obstacles to be overcome, barriers to be struck down, conditions to be 
ameliorated. The conf iguratlonlst, conversely, is more likely to see them 
as channels through which lOOJ activity must be guided; constraints by which 
the creative bursts of KPU must be disciplined; keys which must be util- 
ized to unlock KPU potential. In short, the systems proponent view such 
characteristics as Intractable; the conf iguratlonlst sees them as mall- 
eable* 
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TIIE CONFIGURi\TIOriAL VIEir 07 EDUCATI01u\L ^:PU: S0II2 ILLUSTRATIONS 

This section v/ill offer coine examples of operaJiins proL;.eias in educa- 
tional ICPU that have uGcn jGnera'ced to a substantial extent by the systems 
view* Illustrative responses to the problems will be derived frow the con- 
fi^urational viex^^ The intent of the section is to stimulate discussion 
anons participants in this CEDaR conference of the utility (or lack thereof) 
of the configurational viev7# 

The section is built around Table 4^ This table lists eight ICFU agen- 
cies in generic groupings; provides an illustrative example of one ICPU pro- 
blem confronted by the agency group or a substantial number of component 
agencies in the group; and offers a response from the configurational per- 
spective* The narrative simply expands on the example* It is hoped that 
the audience v/ill construct yet other problem and response statements for 
agency types, or sub-groupings within types, doxm to the level of indivi- 
duals in KPU, and enter them in the blank Table 5 which is attached at the 
end of thic paper* 

Turning then to the illustrative agencies, problems, and responses: 

Rortional Educational Laboratories 

Each of the RELs has endeavored to develop not only those program com- 
ponents that fit well into the pattern of goals established by Federal policy, 
but also other program elemen-s directed more particularly to idiosyncratic 
goals of interest to the TJilL. The former programs are fundable under the 
program purchase option, but the latter must be independently funded by what- 
ever means the UEL can manage. It is of course extremely difficult for an 
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REL to devise \:hnt It would consider to be a balanced program under these 
funding conditions. The problem in almost a classic case o£ Imbalanced in- 
stitutional b^.havior, in which the nomothetic program elements accorded high 
priority by the government receive substantial support but the institutionally- 
fulfilling program elements receive scant support. The persistence of this 
situation, over time, will provoke other consequences in institutional plan- 
ning and goal setting. First, REL staff and leadership tdLll lose interest 
and motivation to plan for institutionally-derived goals* Second, a'td pro- 
bably more importantly, as resources are employed near full capacity to gen- 
erate proposals and complete project activities on a program purchase basis 
there is no slack time in the institution co devote to planning, goal set- 
ting, or new ventures. 

There are a number of responses that could easily be imagined to this 
dilemma. A return to general institutional support is obviously one response. 
Thinking beyond this conventional suggestion, one might propose a field ini- 
tiated studies program under which the respondent is anticipated to be an 
institution rather than an individual. Such a program could foster local 
institutional planning and development by emphasizing support for (1) high 
risk ventures; and/ or for (2) programs that seem to lead to the establishment 
of a line of inquiry by the institution lihich (a) builds on demonstrated com- 
petencies in inquiry (i.e., logical extensions of past achievements) or 
(b) breaks new ground for the particular institution which may allow them 
to expand their productive capabilities. 

Research and Development Centers 

R and D Centers were established originally by U.S,O.E. to support 
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suGtnined and coordinated inquiry in a priority substantive area. This mech- 
anism for research support was implemented as a Federal educational KPU pro- 
sroxn in response to the criticisms that the then existins KPU programs did 
not result in cumulative or asgregatable research nor in research focused 
on high priority areas of national concern.. This emphasis on Ions range 
support (even including Federally- financed buildings) for a critical mass of 
researchers plumbing an area in depth has lost much of its initial thrust as 
support and evaluation have moved more and more to a project-oriented basis* 
The concept of programmatic development has been subverted by the insertion 
of a program purchase rather than an institutional support base* 

An appropriate response to the problem can be predicted from the pre- 
vious sub-section* The most straight- forward move would be reinstitution 
of the earlier policy of core institutional support. This would in no way 
interfere with the notion that such agencies should also be responsive to 
emerging national KPU priorities, since a supplemental program of project 
support in high priority need areas would direct the attention of the R and 
D centers to these targets* These agencies might also benefit subst^f^.ntl^lly 
from participation in the institutional field initiated studies program 
cited earlier* And both R and D centers and labs would be aided in develop- 
ing staff continuity and capabilities through a program of staff planning 
and development grants which could be employed on short term bases for staff 
restraining, planning, and synthesis activities* 

Schools > Colle.^eSt and Departments of Education 

Graduate schools and colleges of education have long been regarded as 
active practitioners in the KPU community. Contrary to generally accepted 
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views, however, there have never been a larse number of these asencles en-- 

25 

ga^ed systeiaatically in kncx^led^e production^ Under the stimulation o£ 
the Cooperative Research Prosram an interest in and coxsmitment to KFU ac* 
tivity were building and the number of schools of education that could be 
identified as emerging KFU centers was definitely increasing. This movement 
received a paralyzing blow from the sharp diminution in field initiated stu- 
dies support, the demise of the small contract and grant program, and the 
disruptive entry and xi^ithdrawal or support for graduate research training 
programs. The effects of those moves were felt especially in the university 
setting because of the essentially idiographic organizational structure of 
these institutions to x^hich these programs responded particularly well* 

N.I.E.'s effort to reinstitute che field initiated studies program was 
a distinct step in the right direction in taking advantage of the KPU resource 
in schools of education. Similar attention to small grants type support and 
training funds is needed. But even more basic is Federal recognition of the 
unique character of these Institutions. They do have an internal structure 
which emphasizes the idiographic role of the professor. If schools of educa* 
tion are to be considered a productive resource in KFU, this characteristic 
needs to be taken into account. It is predictable, for example, that as in- 
stitutions they will not be able to respond competitively in a system empha- 
sizing RFPs and RFQs, yet many of the areas to be studied could well employ 



In the early 1960's as few as fifteen graduate schools of education 
could be identified as consistent producers of research and researchers. See 
David Clark and John Hopkins, A Report on Educational Research^ Develop - 
ment and Diffusion Manpower. 1964-1974 > (Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana Univ- 
ersity Research Foundation, 1969), pp, 107-114. 
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the expertise of the personnel in these institutions. An understanding and 
appreciation of intra- institutional derjography is imperative to realistic 
i'ctiexal plannin3. 

State Education A'^encies 

The literature of the past twenty-five years both descriptive of and 
emanating from SEAs has enphaslzed the role of such agencies in the dissem- 
ination and diffusion of innovations. The expansion of Federal educational 
KPU policy to include diffusion among the activities it would support mudt 
have seemed like a Ions-sought breakthrough to SEAs. At last, KPU planners 
were recognizing a critical role in KPU in which the SEA would be involved 
centrally. But the Federal diffusion intentions vrere directed elsewhere. A 
national diffusion network of RELs was invented and implemented, a national 
ERIC system was established, school-based demonstration centers were support- 
ed under the Experimental Schools Program, but the SEAs t/ere essentially by- 
passed (euphemistically, consulted). 

The transfer of Title III funds to the SEAs was a step in the right di- 
rection offering, at least, some improvement-oriented KPU funds to these agen- 
cies. The diffusion program supported jointly this year by CEDaR and IJCCSSO 
would foster the sort of role that SEAs could and should play in educational 
KPU. Again, the basic point is probably captured better in the generalization 
than the illustration. SEAs have emphasized the necessity of their diffusion 
role In their o\m institutional definition of responsibilities. The config- 
urational view would suggest that Federal KPU policy should tap explicitly 
the self -expectations of performance held by KPU agencies. There is no 
a priori reason to suppose that SEAs cannot perform diffusion functions ade- 
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quately. I£ it is in their self-interest to do so, it will undoubtedly turn 
out to be in the self- interest of the conmunity as a vliole to foster and en- 
courage them to do so, 

Lccg.1 Education Agencies 

Despite pious statements about the centrality of LEAs in KPU, they have 
been viexi^ed chiefly as reluctant adopters at the end of the RDDA continuum. 
Such a role definition will never be acceptable to LEAs, and so long as the 
LEA defines knowledse production and utilization as somethins that occurs "out 
there" the process of KPU will remain peripheral to the social process the 
LZA is intended to effect, viz., keeping school. 

N.I.E.'s recent move to fund capacity building for problem solving at the 
local level may be an effective step in redressing the current imbalance. 
Title III might have been a much more effective program if it had been con- 
ceptualized as a mechanism for building up local KFi? units rather than fund- 
ing ad hoc projects. A new Title III- like program with this explicit intent 
might be Initiated. Again, the general orientation toward program development 
for KPU in LEAs may be more significant than specific examples. The expecta- 
tions for national policy need to fit the character of schools --their primary 
function will of necessity be "keeping school;" they are interested in innova- 
tion change, and experimentation but within the framework of the operational 
problems confronting then daily; they may respond to short term interventions 
supported by external funds but they will not institutionalize programs that 
do not respond to their own felt needs. 

Private ICPU Ardencies 

Private research agencies are in a strong competitive position to respond 
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efficiently and effectively to the RFP/RFQ mode that has sroxra in popularity 
in the Federal UPTJ agencies over the past several years. As a matter of fact, 
this ability to respond has caused oianificant sror^th in the number- of educa- 
tionally-oriented private KPU asencies. 

Yet in several respects the almost exclusive reliance on this pattern of 
interaction x^ith governmental asencies provokes serious problems for the pri- 
vate research group: (1) the mode creates a "piece-worU" bid mentality which 
is not satisfying to the researcher or developer in the asency* (2) the piece- 
work pattern tends to exclude «:he agency and the researcher fron any sense of 
of closure in havins invented and followed through on an inquiry, i.e., the 
RFPs frequently specify only a phase of the inquiry over a short time period; 
(3) the intensity of Federal agency monitoring of RFPs to keep the system ef- 
ficient and effective provides room for even less self-actualization on the 
part of the inquirer; and (4) literally no provision is made for the private 
agency to ijenerate its o\m programs and interests. 

Some of the same response tactics noted for centers and labs would be 
appropriate for the private agencies, if the assumption is made that such agen- 
cies represent a strong educational KPU resource. The concept of an institu- 
tionally-oriented field initiated studies program would obviously be applicable 
(A.I.R.'s invention of and participation in Project Talent might be considered 
a prototype even though it was begun and supported under an individually-orien- 
ted program - CRP). An attitudinal change is also required. The Federal KPU 
agency needs to generate a collegial rather than a strictly contractual rela- 
tionship with the private agency that recognizes and re/:lects their institu- 
tional value as a ICPU resource. Excessively detailed RFPS, intensive project 
monitoring, short duration contracts, and relative exclusion of private agency 
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personnel fron i:PU plannins are, in the final analysis, self-defeatin3 features 
of the 30vernxaental posture toward these asencics. 

Professional Associations 

Such associations have been concerned by a number of dimensions of Fed- 
eral ICPU policy in recent years. They have often felt that they were excluded 
from taking on ICPU projects, for which they were very well suited, simply as 
a consequence of beins identified as me;nbers of the establishment. Some of 
the asencies have felt they were simply defined out of ICPU when the activities 
being supported x^ere of vital interest to thera, e.g., the tendency to assume 
that local education associations are not a part of the definition of a local 
education agency or are adequately represented by the administration and board 
of the LEA« 

But there is an overarchins concern that seems to have priority in terms 
of these agencies* Professional associations represent a variety of consti- 
tuencies, both individuals and institutions. In almost all cases such associa- 
tions have an interest in and commitment to the advocacy of educational KPU. 
Yet they have found themselves on the horns of a dilemma, for existing ICPU 
policies and programs have often either affected their meabership adversely, 
been so tangential to the interests of their members as to be considered irre- 
levant, or both. A formidable potential constituency for educational KPU 
is lost altogether or found to spealc wiJi so many voices as to have no effec- 
tive thrust. One of the natural and accepted functions of the professional 
association is frustrated. 

From a configurational view this end result is predictable because the 
essential step of negotiation among raeraLers of the KPU community has never 
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transpired. It is imperative that soiae tnechanistn be established to create 
the cond/.t^ons under which a nesotiated plat^onu of national prosrara and pol- 
icy for educational ICPU can be generated to which the tnultiple associations 
can subscribe and from which they can speaU. Perhaps a model for such a 
mechanism can be found in the New York State Educational Conference Board 
which had noteworthy success in that state for many years in melding the 
diverse interests of a raiie variety of associations into a common legislative 
program. Such a group, however devised, is a sine qua non for educational 
KPU development in this country. 

Federal KPU Ardencies 

The very Federal agencies that plan for and implement policy and programs 
in KPU are, of course, themselves members of the educational KPU community. 
And it vxould be only fair to poini; out that they are experiencing frustrations 
equal to those felt by other community members. They are drastically under- 
funded. On the one hand they are trying to respond to pressures from Con- 
gress and O.Ii.3. for "quiclc-lcill" results for sophisticated management prac- 
tices directed toward criteria cf prudence and efficiency, and for evidences 
of impact on schools, all of which are inconsistent v/ith the configuration 
of the educational KPU community. They are simultaneously under pressure 
from that KPU community for more reasonable and realistic institutional be- 
havior. Complicating the entire picture is the use made of the Federal KPU 
agency by the political figure and/or administration appointee who expresses 
distaste, disinterest or both in all that hcs gone on before while he or she 
seeks to imprint the agency's program with a "new" direction. 

The end result has been, at least in jcccent years, what seems to be a 
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reinforcing c>cle of frustration and failure. To meet the immediate criticism 
more is promised than can be delivered, settins up tjhat will surely be a 
nnsative evaluation in another year or tvro. Development and prosress in edu- 
cational ICPU is too slow and too uncoordinated to ever satisfy many of the 
sovernmental gate keepers who affect decisions on funds, policies, and pro- 
grams. But to pretend that it is otherwise is simply a transitory method 
for avoidins the problem. 

A first step in breaking the cycle has been proposed in this paper. Like 
it or not a realistic conceptual vie;7 of educational ICPU will have to be pre- 
sented to those uho decide upon policy in educational KPU. Unless the ex- 
tant structure of the field is taken into account, and the complexity of ICPU 
aa both a social action and scientific enterprise is recognized, there will 
be no significant progress in the development of a long range effective pol- 
icy for educational KPU. If the character of the field is evnployed as a 
building block, there is at least a possibility that the constituency noted 
in the previous sub-section (the Educational Conference Board) can move to 
break the cycle of frustration and failure. 

One final note; anons the many acts of presumptuousness taken in this 
paper, none is nore obvious than the final section. The authors live in 
only one of the agency settings for which examples X7ere drawn* We know 
there are more cogent problems than those we cited and more inventive respon- 
ses than we proposed. Please turn to Table 5 and help build vp this inven^ 
tory to the point inhere it may be more useful to all. 
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